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Debopadesa & Narmamala 

OK 

KSHEMICXDRA. 

PREFACE. 


Although nlo^t of the works of Kshcmeuclra have 
appeared in the K;iV3’^amrda scries of Bomba,)’, j'et there 
arc many that are still UTiavailablc’*. I'hey cither lie 
scattered in the small and inaccessible libraries of orthodox 
Pandits of Kashmir or have been destroyed b)’’ the ruthless 
hands of the bigoted Mohomadan rulers during the epoch- 
making days of “Na-Bhattoham.”^* 

This Department, while making searches for the old 
MSS., was rewarded with the find of the two unpublished 
works of Kshemendra, i. c. Dcsopadesa and NarmamalS 
representing his satirical proclivity of mind. 

The MS., on which the present edition of the No. in 
question is based, wais purchased by me from Pandit SrT- 


I* Existence of some of the works of Kshemendra is ascertained 
from their being quoted in several books by the author. For instance 
the Kavikanthabharana quotes, Sasivaqisa Kanakajanaki. Padya- 
KStiambari etc., etc. 

2* ‘Na-Bhattohum'’ marks a laiuliniirk in the history of Kashmir 
Besides making a groat havoc of, and setting fire to, many treasure 
houses of literature and ancient monuments of highly Archaeological In¬ 
terest, the bigoted Mohomadan rulers of Kashmir killed the orthodox 
Kashmirians and drowned them in the Dul lake by packing them up in 
bags. 
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dhar Shar’s sons at Rainawarl, Kashmir, while I had a 
visit to their MS. Library in 1921. The MS. is written 
on the eountry paper and is most probably a couple of 
centuries old. It does not bear any date. In size it is 
half of foolseap. The lines on each page vary from 13 
to 16, with seventeen lctter.s, on an average, to eaeh line. 
Margin of the manuscript is worm-eaten to some extent 
but its body is intact. There are a few lacunm which 
could not be filled up as no other MS. was available. The 
MS. contains forty-seven leaves. It begins with :— 

The colophon of the Dcsopadesa is :— 

^If^'li: etc. etc. 

X X X X X X 

fa; 11 ” 

Just at the end of the Desopadesa, there are found two 
verses* which, presumably, arc not from the pen of 
the author and might, in all probability, be an interpola¬ 
tion as is clear from their being irrelevant to the subject 
dealt with. But they have been retained as they appear 
in the Codex Archetypus. 

There is no mention of the name of the scribe at the 
end of the book. The manuscript is written in the Sarada 
character and the handwriting is very old. It is, on the 
whole, free from slips of pen. The copyist seems to be 
a very careful writer. Under some words in the MS. he 
has put down the sign of a little circle ( o ) which indicates 
their doubtful significance. 

The NARMAMALA begins from the 22i\d leaf of the 
said MS. and commences with :— 

5 TT 5 TI otc. ; (2) 5r«ft fj«Ti etc. Page 32, Deiopadeaa. 




.) 


^ 3Tqf?}I%a: ?;fllTI?fI?R«j: II ” 

The first verse eulogises, rather sarcastically, the 
Kayastha, the .second briefly describes the beauty and 
charm of Kashmir, and the third is a panegyric of the poet’s 
royal patron King Ananta Deva ( 1028-1080 A. D. ) 

It ends with :— 

ltd 

X X X X X X 

X X X X X X 

It is a great pleasure to me to appreciate the scholarly 
labour of my Pandits, They have, as usual, helped me in 
the editing of this book by their valuable suggestions and 
learned information. To other hands of my office I am 
also much thankful as they have been, in some way or the 
other, instrumental in facilitating publication of the present 
volume of the Kashmir Series. 

Srinagar, Kashmir. 1 Madhusudan Kaul. 

August, 2.*>, J 



TNTRODUCTIOIS. 

Studonts of tlic Sanskrit literature and language, iit 
olden times, used to travel in quest of 

Gekeha!,. learning from one University to the 

other where they were fed and brought 
up in various branches of Sanskrit learning. And, to give a 
finishing touch to their study, they felt it incumbent on 
themselves to make a journey to Kashmir where they got 
Diplomas. The learned professors, after being satisfied with 
the scholars’ study, granted them a certificate testifying 
to their success in the study or studies they pursued. 

As the standard of c.xamination was stilT, only very 
few students stood the test. The major portion of them 
used to while away their time in wandering to and fro 
through the streets of the Sriiuigar District. In the extant 
works of Kslicmendra, there is outlined a vivid picture of 
the life of sucli students. It is.- perhaps due to this fact 
that he was led to comjiosc, in a humorous style, the 
Desopadesa and the Narmamala. In them, he also des¬ 
cribes, in detail, his own observations pertaining to no¬ 
torious characters and vicious habits and customs of the 
day. 

In the opening and the concluding verses of the 
Desopadesa, the author begs to be excused for his use of 
uncivil tongue and says that he has done so not be¬ 
cause it was his nature to pick holes in the coats of 
others but because of his earnest desire to see the people 
dissociate themselves from unlawful occupations and 
ignoble manners and customs. He thoroughly under¬ 
stands the importance of using the humorous style, rather 
than the sarcastic and taunting language, for training the 
raw youths in morals. 
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The Desopadesa consists of eight Upadesas or lectures- 


Synopsis of 
the De^opade^a. 
1. Khala. 

word Khala and 


The first ushers in the unprincipled 
and dishonest villain ( Khala ). The 
author gives the etymology of the 
derives the constituent letters from ‘Klra- 


chitra’ and ‘Laghu’ respectively. He means, thereby, that 
the villain can, within a second, create an aerial picture to 
delude the worldly men and is the basest being in the 


whole creation. A lot of the so-called qualifications, that a 


villain catr boast of, has been briefly put in the last 
stanza of the first lecture. ( Cf. verse 24, Desop.) 


The second dwells upon the mean and miserable life of 

o T,,- TT S' close-fisted miser whose mission of 

2. Miser. Kadarya. ..... 

life IS to store the wealth by foul or 
fair means. He hears insults but never enjoys his wealth 
to his great discomfort. All his property, movable or im¬ 
movable and his life-earned gleanings, fall, in the long run, 
into the hands of others, though he is ever sparing and all 
eyes and ears to economise the family expenditure to the 
last farthing. To curtail the most needed expenditure of 
raiment etc., the miser clothes himself in leather, likes to 
be ignorant of the hygienic principles, nurses on his head 
and face a luxuriant growth of hair and always avoids 
salt in his dirty dish. He is ever avaricious and, on the 
festive days or on the death anniversary of his parents, he 
pretends to be either impure, owing to the sudden death of 
a relation, or feverish, thereby intending to save some 
urgent expenditure. Without either rhyme or reason, he 
falls out with his v’ife and contrives thereby to get rid of 
his relative or guest. He often foregoes dinner in this 
intentional fury. 


His head aches at the sight of a dancing entertainment. 
He is the apostle of “ Don’t-touchism." He makes gri¬ 
maces at a good dish. B'ragrant breezes are a nuisance 
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to him. He is dead to aesthetics. In his own interest, he 
even stoops to lick the feet of a Chandala and, on gaining 
his end, he does not even say a word of thanks to him but, 
on the other hand, pretends to be dissatisfied with the 
gain. The miser’s home has been described as minus the 
happiness of hearth, miserable, desolate and without any 
talk of merriment. The avaricious miser is much averse to 
sell paddy etc. even though as old as sixty years. He 
dances, out of joy, at the time of both drought and unsea¬ 
sonable rains, ever cherishing the idea of the occurrence 
of a famine or any other public calamity. 


The third is a long description of a prostitute who, by 

. her viles and mischief, ensnares the 

3. Prostitute. 

foolish and lewd persons. She has been 
spoken of as always exhibiting artificial love and has been 
compared to a restless dancing mechanical wooden puppet 
fitted with strings. She is keen and ever wakeful to the pre¬ 
servation of her beauty by eating fish, onion, soup, ghee 
and other nutritious victuals. By means of her half-cover¬ 
ed face, stout breasts exposed to the gaze of the people 
and the dishevelment of her hair, she, though old, tries to 
attract the notice of all. She wears one hundred and one 
amulets on her body, especially on her head and arms, as a 
protection against evil spirits. 


vice versa. 


In the next, is given the character-sketch of a ruthless 

„ , and crooked bawd (Kuttani). She 

4. Bawd. Kuttani. , , . , 

makes the impossible possible and 

vice versa. With her lean face and out-stretched jaws, 

she resembles an unforgiving snake. No part of her body 

is free from the injuries received in constant brawls: her 

hair rooted out, her ears cut and her nose cleft. She collects 

alms and charity from the people to make a pilgrimage 

to Bhrigutuiiga and returns, half way, from Bijbihara 

( KashmIri-Veji-bror ). 
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The fifth lecture brings in an ostentatiouE voluptuary 
5. Vita. o*" ^ Vita. He is often on pilgrimage 

to the houses of different prostitutes 
who receive him with and treat him to sound flogging. 
The twisting up of moustaches, the arrangement of curly 
hair on the head, the foppish dress, the fashionable chew¬ 
ing of beetle leaves accompanied with a zigzag speech full 
of dentals, all these make him a conspicuous figure in 
brothels. Being ashamed of his poor and ill-clad mother, 
he gives her out as his water-carrier. After only a short 
sojourn in the cottage of a Kliasa, he struts out like a full- 
fledged cock and glibs with the peculiar mannerisms and 
dashes of the southerners. 

The sixth relates the evil manners and the vulgar at- 
6. Gauda students titude of the Gauda students studying 
IN THE Math A. in the Kashmir University. Their 

faith in don’t-touchism is specially 
emphasised. They are lean and skeleton-like and their 
contact is avoided out of the fear that their fragile bodies 
may be crushed by the mere touch of the people. The 
Gauda student, in a short space of time, gathers vigour and 
strength and grows fattish under the influence of the 
genial Kashmir climate. By and by, he becomes a terror to 
his class fellows by the unwieldy appendages of flesh. 

Though the pronunciation of Omkara and the mere 
reading of the word Svasti are difficult for him, he yet 
undertakes the study of Patafijali’s Bhashyam, Tarka 
and Mimitnsi. He goes about slowly and shakes his 
elated head every now and then. While walking, his 
peacock-shoes produce a hard cracking noise. He sur¬ 
veys his well-adorned personality and his waist girt with 
a red bandage. In order to squeeze money from him, 
bards and other parasites sing false praises and flatter 
his humour. He resembles a monkey with his black face 
and white teeth. His heavy triple*made golden ear-rings 
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and the peculiar brandishing of a cane in the hand, make 
him pose for Kuvera, Lord of wealth. Under a slight 
provocation, he is all wrath. He does not shrink even 
from using his knife to cut open his fellow-boarder’s belly 
when any ordinary dispute takes place in mess-matters. 
He proudly designates himself Thakkura and teases shop¬ 
keepers by demanding much and paying little. 

The seventh begins with an interesting description of 
an old man's marriage with a youthful 
7. Oldm^anji^marnage damsel resulting ill the miserable 

condition of the former. His wooing of 
the young girl is as useless as the craving of a miser for 
gold. The people, with sarcastic smiles on their I'ps, re¬ 
mark that the old man marries for the purpose of enjoy¬ 
ment in the hereafter. The young wife, says the author, 
is put to shame at the sight of her aged husband and re¬ 
proaches him telling that he really deseives the epithet of 
her grand-papa. The old man, to rejuvenate himself, 
spares no pains to partake of highly spiced dishes. His 
young wife, by chance, begets a child which all suspect to 
be natural. All her relations and other neighbouring 
ladies are invited at this child-birth. They pour down 
their blessings on her and with snaring smiles admire the 
unusual strength of her dotard husband. In a dance they 
sing:— 

“ Come at once, O God, to see 
What wonders are wrought by Thee. 
Withered and leafless tree doth yield 
Unexpected fruit in field.” 

Kshemendra, like all other sane thinkers, is of opinion 
that such marriages are cursed and condemnable. 

The last dilates upon the daily life of the miscella¬ 
neous people of the contemporary 

^sorlbed.*”^'* Kashmir. In this lecture chiefly figure: 

the poeticule struggling with his 
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shabby verses, the bragging alchemist, the quack, the 
Nirguta with a bag of rice under his arm-pit to present 
to his ^aiva Guru, the boastful grammarian parading his 
unsound learning, and the scribe with his hand and face 
besmeared with drops of ink. 


NARMAMULS. 

The Narmamala is akin to the Desopadesa in several 

„ , respects and may be said to be com- 

Qeneral. , , , .r., , 

plcmentary thereof. The book con¬ 
sists of three chapters. The style is eloquent, simple and 
humorous and full of bans mots, leaning here and there to 
vulgarism. 

Its composition is undertaken by Kshemendra at the 
persuasion of a luxurious aristocrat or 
composi- Vivant. As teeming with jokes 

and sharp satires, it is intended to be 
a source o£ recreation to the good and learned men. 
Though, herein, the author offers an unmi.xed condemna¬ 
tion for the past villauous administration of the Kayastha 
cabinet, his chief intention is to warn his contemporaries 
against the adoption of their course of life. 

The Narmamala gives the tragical account of a KSyas- 
tha or a clerk and outlines, indirectly, a low tone of moral 
discipline possessed, during his time, by the majority of 
people. The administration is fallen and the country 
seems to have declared a political bankruptcy. This mis- 
government has been laid at the door of the rulers who pre¬ 
ceded King Ananta; for, the latter has been complimented 
for the restoration of peace and order in the state, by order¬ 
ing a wholesale dismissal and rigorous imprisonment of 
the Kayastha officers in the Kingdom. 
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Among the state officials and officers, there seem to 
be most prominent in order of administration, (a) the 
Grihakrityadhipati, (b) the Paripalaka, (c) the Niyogl. 
Other officials are, in some way or the other, subordinate 
to the above and work either as treasurers, judicial 
readers, road-inspectors or as messengers. 

All of them, i. e. the Kayasthas, have been described 
„ , , „ , as the blind followers of the Guru,* 

KSyastha’s Cult. , , , , . , 

who pretend to be the staunch 
adherents of the so-called §aiva cult. 

f 

It is true that the Saiva eult represented by the Guru 
is very mean and marks the lowest ebb of morality. But 
this does not mean that Kshemendra wanted to paint in 
bad colours the ^aivaism in general. He himself was a 
disciple of the renowned Saiva teacher Abhinavagupta 
and the ^aivaistic cult, adhered to by the line of teachers, 
Abhinavagupta, Kshemaraja etc., was far superior to that 
depicted in the book. The present fallen §aiva cult had 
a large following purely of the low-class people who 
were admitted into their fold by the greedy so-called 
§aiva Gurus. The student of the history of the Saivaistic 
religion will fully admit that the lOth, the 11th and the 
12th centuries witnessed a very rapid growth of Saivaism, 
both in its quality and quantity, and one can, with great 
reluctance, believe that the saivaistic cult, in the time and 
under the lead of Abhinavagupta ( which is also the time 
of our author ), breathed and harboured immorality in any 
way. 

ABSTRfteT 


The Narmamala begins with a description o£ the my • 
thological account of the birth of the 
Kayastha who, as the author puts it 
humorously, is the incarnation of the Home Accountant ol 


KSyastha*s birth. 


^ It is a character in the Nannaniala, ( see scq. ) 
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the Daityas. He has been also termed Divira.' For, when 
the Rakshasas, his masters, met with the wholesale destruc¬ 
tion at the hands of Vishnu, he wept in the sky so bitterly 
that Kali took pity on him and granted him the Kalama, 
i, e. pen, a sharp sword to terrify the Devas, the Brahmins 
and other pious men into subjection and to make helots of 
them- He took his birth to havoc the temples and to 
reduce the grants for salt and fodder of cows. 


KSyasthas’ hypocrisy. 


The Kayasthas' highest ambition is to occupy the port- 
^ . folio of the Grihakrityadhipati or 

Gnhakntyamahattama who, it seems, 
was the head of the Home Department and controlled both 
civil and military offices as also the Department of the 
Dharmartha. Seven executive officers work under him in 
this capacity and there are eight orderlies to attend on him. 

He has been described an out and out hypocrite. Before 
^ , ,, . attending his office, he enters, along 

syast as ypocrisy. retinue, a Saiva temple and, 

with tears trickling down his cheeks, recites devotional 
verses®, pretending thereby to be a perfect devotee of the 
Deity. His devilish nature does not remain hidden even 
during this fit of mock religious fervor. For he is busily 
enquiring as to the number of Brahmins he caused to go on 
hunger-.strike and to the perpetration of such other cruel 
deeds. He is 'a wolf in lamb’s clothing'. He is allowed the 
prerogative of having officers under him of his own choice. 

The next officer after him is the Paripglaka, or the 
governor of a province. On receipt 

Panpsiaka. ^ report from the so-called C.I. 

D.* he throws one governor out of office and appoints 


ParipSlaka. 


1. DivirarzDivi (in the sky) + ra (rodana, weeping) = one who weeps 
in the sky. 

2. The Verses recited are from the StavaohintamaQi of NarSyapa* 
bhatta A. D. 900. 

3. C. I* D. They were'oalled in the time of Kahemendra by the 
names of Chakrikas, Pi^unaa or Puip^chalakaa. 



another. Those only, who had a brilliant record, at their 
back, of being merciless, proud, false and voracious, could 
compete for the post of the Paripalaka. 

When appointed as such, the Kayastha ravaged 

Ksyaithaas temples and villages, frightened the 

Paripsiaka. villagers and their urchins and left the 
rural maidens in Eve’s dress. His 
roll of honour was a list of murders and such heinous 
crimes as patricide, Brahmanicide and cow-slaughter. 

Paripalaka’s clerk-in-chief is called LekhakopadhySya 
who is always alive to the interests 
*?he^olertk^oheif? 0^ master. He is in charge of the 
confidential oflSce record. Even when 
he is short of pocket by an unhappy accident, he does not 
give up his overbearing attitude. A tremendous writer, 
he can draft two hundred dockets at a stretch and issue 
them promptly. He is also a thorough accountant who 
can balance the accounts in a trice. For his master’s 
domestic use, he forces from the villagers wooden 
ladles, grass-mats both large and small, the wicker-work 
baskets and many other articles that add to his private 
stock. 

Prior to his present appointment, his dress' was a 
mere patch-work and, now, by entering into service, as 
the clerk-in-cheif, he has become opulent beyond expec¬ 
tation. 

Similar is the case with his wife. During the days 
of her penury, she had a piece of cloth round her 
loins, earthen rings in her ears, and a broken winnowing 
basket covering the half of her head. And now she is 
enjoying the days of opulence and decorates herself with 
the best things which a princess would envy. 

L It baa been alluded to here that the dress of males chiefly consist¬ 
ed of Afgarakshaka or a modern AngrakhB and the Siral^^Sfa 
the present Paga^i or DastSr. 
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The superintendent of finances, or the Ganja-Divira, 
G- n' Divira control also over the treasury 

’ is another important Kayastha officer 

who produces a sheet of expenditure and receipts before 
his master, Paripalaka. The income shown by him 
for the period of six months is four lacs and a half. He 
is a strong advocate of retrenchment policy. He has 
laid axe to the land-grants of the Brahmins and has 
curtailed the funds provided for the maintenance of 
temples. He brags of his power by which he has 
reduced to sheer starvation the officials who had, at 
some time or other in the past, opposed his dishonest 
motives and tried to expose the unfair policy which 
made him rich. 


Being a fellow-initiate of his master, the Ganja-Divira 
comes to help him to the knowledge of the ways and means 
for stealing away the state property and the property 
of the temples. He further insinuates that he may sell the 
stocked rations and purchase the fresh paddy for the use 
of the temples with a view to making money either way 
in the transaction. The crafty master takes up the clue 
and spares no time to empty the temple-grannaries and, 
in the words of Kshemendra, mimics an old rat which 
steals away a store of walnuts in a moment. 


KSyastha as Niyogi. 


Kayastha appears as a Niyogi also. His function, 
as such, is supervising the villages 
and the Faraganas, checking their 
accounts and inspecting roads etc. He is an executive 
officer with first class magisterial powers to decide the 
civil and criminal cases just like a Tahsildar of to-day. 


His life, before his present appointment, was most 
miserable. By becoming the Niyogi he has gained an 
important status, both in society and the state. His 
wealth has increased in kind and cash by his resorting 
to unfair means. 
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His camp-luggage consists of spear, spittoon, bell, 
umbrella, jug, copper vessel, copper 
dish, shoes, leather water-bag, bastan 
for olRce papers, two sacrificial instru¬ 
ments i. e. Sruk and Sruva, rosary of the Eleocarpus 
seeds, ink-well, looking glass, snanapatta, box, few skull¬ 
caps, wooden sandals, spell-book, almanac, sword, red 
blanket, sacred thread, thread and needle, pen-cut, Vacha*, 
amulets put in lac, razor, Yogapatta, recitation-book 
containing devotional songs and some spells, Ganga-dust, 
Bilva leaves, second hand cotton garment got on loan. 

The unusual manner of his riding and his peculiar 
handling of a hunter, inspire awe in the hearts of 
the simple villagers. He is compared to an old fish-catcher 
who comes to devour the rustic-fishes.® His tongue is filthy 
and insulting and the poor villagers have to put up with 
it. In infliction of severe punishment, he spares neither 
cows nor Brahmins. For a slight injury, he causes the 
cows to be bound till they are dead. Confiscation of 
property, imprisonment, severe caning and the damaging 
of houses and other atrocities make up his amusement. 

While on tour, he despatches home, by coolies on 
begar, heavy loads of ghee, honey, hard cash* 
black pepper, ginger, salt, pulses, blankets, peacock-shoes, 
rams, game-birds, lotus-stock, grapes, wine-jugs, wal¬ 
nuts, cots, wooden chaukis, household utensils, made of 
brass, copper and iron, and other necessaries of life. The 
writs received from the higher offices, remitting the 
punishment of some of the criminals in his jurisdiction, 
are disgracefully cut off by him in presence of the vil¬ 
lagers to impress his unquestionable authority on the 
minds of his subordinates and rural visitors. When- 

1. VaohS- a kind of an aromatic root, (* Vai * in Kashmiri ), 

2, ** Hustio-dshes " is equivalent to the Sanskrit ** Grima« 
matsya.** 

8* Hard oath DInSras, 

3 
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ever any officer of equal or superior status pays a visit to 
his village, he eats saltlcss food consisting of two Palas of 
pulse, though, at other times, he worships his belly in 
a princely style. 

The Niyogi has power to appoint or to dismiss the 
Patwaris.' There has been describ- 

Village Divira or a • , . , , . 

patwsri. ed, working under him, a crafty 

patwari who is expert to make false signatures, to 

obliterate the old letters with saliva and insert new ones 

to make or mar the man as the case may be. 

Mention is made of the Asthaiia Diviras or the clerks 
- ^ . in the court. Their character has been 

AtthSDa Diviras or . 

theoourt-oierks. painted lu very dark colours. They 
do not spare even their sons-in-law, 
when they are, by chance, involved in any criminal case. 
They frequent the houses of prostitutes, where they pass 
nights in drinking-bouts, and, in the morning, they try to 
first open their eyes on such a person as has proved fortu¬ 
nate for them in securing a handsome bribe. When 
leaving for the office, they like more to pass by the right 
side of a sweeper than that of a Brahmin. They do not 
even tolerate the prosperity of their own brethren. 

Ihe author has set up before the reader a picture of 
Kapstha’s private the Kayastha not only in his public 
Ilfs, (a) Wife. {jjjj official life but also in his private. 
The wife of the Kayastha, who, prior to her husband’s 
coming to power, lived a miserable life, has now grown 
extremely proud and casts her disdainful looks upon the 
neighbouring coevals. She gives herself the airs of a 
queen. Precious ornaments arc a burden to her delicate 
body. Ihe looking glass is her constant companion. She 
eats and drinks in silver and golden plates. 


If Pa^Tari=sGr5ma-divira. 
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A tutor is appointed for her boys on monthly 
. wages. He teaches the boys disin- 

(b) Private tutor ° ,, , 

described. terestccily. When requested by his 

little pupils as to the removal of some 
of their doubts and difficulties, he is all fire and does not 
tolerate their disturbance in his private work such as, sew¬ 
ing, cutting or making medicines. He writes the initial 
lines on the well-cut writing-boards to see them busy in 
the lessons on caligraphy. 

The wife of Kayastha bids farewell to the sense of 
, . ^ , , , morality in proportion to her riches. 

(c) Degraded moral j i. x ^ 

life of the wife of A foreign Matha-Daisika has an eye 

Kayastha. ^ Certain Sramanika i plays 

the go-between. Some licentious characters seduce her. 
Husband’s company is gall and wormwood to her and her 
morning prayer is to see him always on tours. When, by 
chance, he happens to be in, she pretends to be afflicted 
with some unknown malady. Her husband now feels on 
a thorny bed and spares neither personal comfort nor 
money to cure the disease of his better-half. He ap¬ 
proaches a physician and an astrologer for the purpose. 

Before attending the wife of Kayastha, the physician 
has hurriedly paid visits to some hun¬ 
dred families. He gets a scat by the 
side of the patient. He breathes heavily as if labouring 
under a heavy burden. The drops of sweat, he wipes off 
his forehead, which indicate his extreme fatigue. He carries 
a bundle of prescriptions. He is gratified to hear that the 
number of seizures is increasing from over-eating in city 
festivities, pilgrim fairs and on marriage occasions, and 
longs for such opportunities so that he might see the 
money pour into his pockets. He feels the pulse of the 
lady patient, i. c. the wife of Kayastha, and gives his 
medical advice in the following terms :— 

1, l^rama^iks = A Buddhist female mendioaut. 


The Physician. 
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“She cannot bear fasting. The heavy and nutri¬ 
tious food is unwholesome in a stomach-trouble. To be 
brief, let her, on my responsibility take all things. She 
is not in her proper senses. Her humours are not in 
right order. She should, therefore, first of all, take curd 
mixed with ghee and sugar,’’ 

, . , An astrologer is then consulted. 

Astrologer. ° 

lie asks boatmen for the fore¬ 
cast of weather. Never does he trouble himself 
to learn the rudiments of Astrology. He carries a sort of 
hand-bag full of sundry diagrams to pass for a soothsayer. 
He often indulges in such generalities 

“ In about three years’ time, you may have to incur 
a handsome expenditure and be attacked with fever 
and eye-disease. You may also get some unforeseen 
profit. Nobody admits your help. A lot of enemies you 
have, but there is no fear from them, only if you guard 
your body against them. You look very much reduced, 
friend! Why don’t you take some tonic ? You are, to be 
sure, suffering from jaundice and I shall get you rid of 
this by means of an incantation. ” 

Even though he knows from the hearsay the whole 
history of the Niyogi’s wife, he draws a zodiacsl diagram 
on the dust spread on a piece of cloth. On the presenta¬ 
tion of a heap of Dinaras by the NiyogI, the astrologer sits 
silent for a long while, counting his fingers. Then he 
begins slowly to reveal the results of his enquiry raising 
up his eye brows very often : “ This lady is suffering from 
love-fever. Indeed this demon of love is too powerful in 
the female sex. She is also, as indicated by the conjunc¬ 
tion of the Venus in the diagram, possessed of a ghost 
which has entered her naked body in the bath-room.” 

In the meantime a messenger enters his room and 
presents the following letter to him 
from his assistant. 


The letter. 
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" On the plea of a few rams Your Worship took ten 
cows, out of which five died and the rest arc in the 
thrashing ground. For their recovery, people came in 
hot haste. In case the cows are missing you will 
be a gainer, for you will have the chtini.e of 
punishing the village. The Brahmin, who was imprisoned 
on account of a ghee-pot, has died of starvation in the 
prison, of which Your Honour has been already inform¬ 
ed. I have put his family in the lock-up and kept all 
his household property under seal. I have also stationed 
some guards, whom the Paripalaka was kind enough to 
depute to watch the said property on monthly wages. 
There is an abundance of crops this time and only Your 
Honour's presence is anxiously awaited. This is all. Jeth 
Sunday." 

The Niyogi reads the above letter and praises the 
active and industrious habits of his assistant. But, owing 
to the illness of his wife, he finds no time to be prompt in 
taking action on the letter. He further sees that the 
advice of the physician and the astrologer is of no avail. 

He was, as the author describes, a Buddhist first and 
had recently adopted Vishnavism, but, 
for the welfare of his convalescent 
wife, he, now, takes shelter in Kaulachara. A Yaga is 
instituted for the restoration of her health. 

In this ceremony the important figure is the Guru 
( see ante. ) who is the spiritual tea¬ 
cher not only of the Kayastha and his 
widowed sister but also of the prostitute who resorts to 
him to get amulets etc. for the preservation of her body, 
the old Mahajan who, every now and then, consults him 
for the purposes of Vajikarana, the country surgeon' of a 
very low position, and lastly a third class eyespecialist.* 

1. Country surgeon = Napita or Salyaharta. 

2. Ey e- speoialist=>Cb akshur-V aidy a, 
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The concluding lines of the NarmamSlS depict the 
^ tragic fate of the Kayastha. A cer' 

Oonolusion. The . . , , . xt- 

tragic fate of the tain confidentee of the Niyogl informs 
Kayastha. Home Member has run 

off having stolen all state property and the Paripalaka, 
his master, has been caught hold of and shut up in a prison- 
house and that he should not lose time to hide himself as 
soon as he can. But the soldiers, as the misfortune would 
have it, enter and fetter him up. He is taken to the king 
who orders his rigorous imprisonment and the confiscation 
of his property. 

Thoughgetting his release from the prison through the 
machinations of his sister-prostitute, yet, during the later 
days of his life, the Kayastha’s miseries multiply to such 
an extent that he dies a very sad death. 

Kshetnendra. 


Ksheraendra says nothing in his works, either ex- 

, , , tant or known in names or in quota- 

Date of the Author. ^ iu . . r t • ..u 

tions, as to the date of his birth. 
But from internal evidence it is justifiable that he was 
born after 990 A. D. and died after 1065 A. D. 


Kshemendra in his Bharataraafijari says that he 
studied Sahitj’^a with Abhinavagupta, author of the Vi- 
dyavivriti or the Pratyabhijna-vrihatT-vimarsinl. Abhi¬ 
navagupta wrote his bigger commentary on the Pratya- 
bhijna Darsana in^lOH A. D. To consider Kshemendra 
fit enough for studying and not reading merely the 
science of Rhetoric with Abhinavagupta and to have 
general acquaintance with the literature of the day, it is 
reasonable to conjecture that Kshemendra might have 
been by that time about 25 years old. 


On the above hypothesis and the supposition 
that he studied with Abhinavagupta just after the lat¬ 
ter completed his Vidyavivriti, the lowest limit for the 



date of Kshemendra’s birth must be found somewhere 
after 990 A. D. His death seems to have taken place 
after 1065 A. D., because he retired from the world and 
probably lived in hermitage and breathed his last there 
on the Tripuresa mountain where he wrote the Dasavata- 
racharita in the reign of Kalasa in the Laukika year 4141 
or 1065 A.D. 


He was born of a rich family. His grand-father was 
Sindhu, son of Bhogindra one of the 
IB Parentage. descendeuts of Narendra the minis¬ 
ter of Jayapida, and his father Prakasendra. His 
high sounding title of Indra was conferred on him on 
account of the handsome gifts he made to Brahmins. He 
was a follower of Saiva cult. He installed various idols 
in the name of §iva at Svayam, near Nijihama in Handa- 
wara Tahsil, where he joined the majority. He is said to 
have spent about 25 lacks for endowment purposes. 
Kshemendra’s son was Somendra who wrote an introduc¬ 
tion to the Avadana-Kalpalata. 


He passed his early life usefully and obtained all 
Tthe requisite conditions for becoming 

His Early Life. ^ u • u i i j • l • 

a poet which he lays down m his 
KavikanthSbharana. In his opinion, the gift of Poetry is 
partly acquired and partly natural. It is natural so far 
as poetry is the outcome of sentimentality. It is 
acquired so far as the efforts whether human or divine 
are concerned. By the divine effort is meant the prac¬ 
tice of the mantra of Sarasvatl. Human effort covers the 
hundredfold training given in the Kavikanthabharana. 

Major portion of his life was occupied in conversa¬ 
tions with cultured people. He shunned the company of 
dry logicians and grammarians. He studied all the lexi¬ 
cons available in his time. His course of studies compre¬ 
hended songs, gathas and the vernacular works. He was 
passionately fond of novel and interesting conceits of 
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poetry. He made friends with persons of noble charac¬ 
ter and was decent in speech and dress. He ate rich 
and nutritious food. 

Spare hours he employed in witnessing the scenes of 
the dramas that were staged in his day. He amused him¬ 
self with music and was sometimes, being a rich man’s 
son, making gifts to deserving writers. He used to hear 
stories and tales in solitude. He had an insight to cri¬ 
ticise the painting. 

By biith he was a Saiva because his father was an 
H’ R r on ardent and pious devotee of Siva- 
His admitation for Saivaism was fur¬ 
ther enkindled by the teaching of Abhinavagupta. But 
later on he leaned towards the Vtiishinvism under the in¬ 
fluence of Soma Bhagavata whom he revered more than 
Abhinava. His unbiassed mind pushed him to pursue 
the study of Buddhism. It is no doubt true that this study 
exerted a great influence upon his later writings and that 
he held Buddhism in high esteem. But from his admiration 
of the Buddhism it should not be inferred that he was a 
convert to the Buddhism. He was a thorough believer in 
the religion of the Vedas and continued so till the end of 
his life. He says in the Charucharya that the religion 
of Srutis and Smritis should not be given up and that 
Vishnu should be meditated upon at the end of life. 

Kshemendra received higher education from Abhinava¬ 
gupta, whom he addresses as the 

His Kduoatioa. r n i i r ..u j 

crest-gem ot the teachers of the day 
and the ocean of learning, from Soma, a teacher of the 
Bhagavata School, and from Gahgaka. Abhinavagupta 
and Soma were his teachers not only in the secular 
studies but also in the spiritual realm. Although he 
mentions the names of the above personages only as his 
teachers, he might have been taught by others also 
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because he was always ready to learn as his dictum goes: 
“ One should be ready to be a pupil to all for the attain¬ 
ment of all round scholarship.” 


His literary career, so far as his mention of King 
Ananta Deva is concerned, begins 
Hifl iterary career. before the reign of Ananta Deva 

(1028 A. D.). The period of his apprenticeship begins 
just after he completed his course of higher studies under 
Abhinavagupta. So, at the outset of his literary career, 
he appears as a translator. The fruit of his labour in this 
direction is the Vrihatkathamafijari. He was, as he says, 
the first writer to have conceived the idea of giving a 
Sanskrit rendering to Gunadya’s VrihatkathS in the Pisacha 
dialect. Second version of the Vrihatkathfi, given in 
KathSsaritsagara by Bhatta Somadeva, is subsequent to it. 
But it is not written, as some say, seventy years 
after Kshemendra. Bhatta Somadeva was a younger 
contemporary of Kshemendra and he wrote the Katha. 
sarit-SSgara at the request of queen Snryamati who died 
along with her husband after the manner of Satis in 1081 
A.D. 


After this he took to epitomising the RSmSyana, the 
MahSbhSrata and the V3tsy5yanasutras. (Cf. BhSrata- 
maiijari, RSmSyanamailjar! etc. ) 

Side by side with the work of translation and epito¬ 
mising, he carried on his study of almost all the sciences 
and arts then known to the Kashmirian world. He knew 
Mathematics, Astrology, Medicine, Surgery, Politics. 
Erotics, Buddhist philosophy and creed and Mantrasastra, 
It is believed that he began to be called VySsadSsa after 
his composition of the BhSratamafijarl. 

Rich was the vocabulary that was at his disposal and 
that he could readily utilise to picture 
His Vocabulary. feelings and the sentiments he 

wanted to represent in words. Most of the words of his 
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diction aro at present wholly uniatelUgible. The similes and 
Other figures of speech, that ha indulged in, are pat to the 
occasion and complete in themselves. They are appropri¬ 
ate and taken from various professions, from the scenes of 
daily life, from what passed just before his eyes. 


He was witty enough to adopt the portions from 

stock works and used them in expres- 
Hit wit and ... ., -i. x 

humour. siDg his own ideas without marring 

their sense. Very often he employed 
them in lampoons and caricatures in condemning the cha¬ 
racter of quack physicians and other crooked persons.! 


Kshemendra’s chief forte lay in satires and criticism. 

His Darpadalana is a masterpiece 

His satires. ,, . .« ,. 

of the satirical literature in Sanskrit. 
It points out the vanity of human wishes. Kalavilasa, 
Desopadesa, Samayamatrika, NarmamalS belong to the 
same species. In them he has levelled his criticism against 
hypocrisy in various guises. No vice, that prevailed in 
his time, could escape his vigilant eyes. His criticism 
was not altogether destructive. He had a constructive 
programme for reforms. This he furnished to his people 
in the tenth canto of the Kalavilasa. About the tricks 
of the clerks or the Kayasthas, their forcing bribes from 
the people, and their writing dubious letters, the reader 
is referred to the Narmamala. 


1. See the DeSopade^a and the NarmamBlS. Alio compare the 
following in this connection 

^ ^ ^ fi«ir JTHTTOiJfqt: i 

V + + M 



He was a greit traveller. If not so, at least he 
traversed the whole literature of 
wUhfo«lgnoountries. travels and tours and mingled freely 
with foreigners who supplied him 
with the accounts of cities and towns outside Kashmir. 
The iCabulls, the Turks, the Chinese, the Jalandharis, 
the Gaudas, the Dards and the Afghans find their mention 
together with their peculiar features of service and mental 
temperaments in the SamayamatrikS. 


His Works. 


From the chronological point of view, Kshemendra’s 
works stand in the following order;— 
(a) Vrihatkathamafijari, Bharatamafijarl, 
R5m5yanamanjari. (b) Pavanapahchasika and Suvritta- 
tilakam. (c) Vinayavallf, Lavanyavati, Munimatamlmains5, 
Nitilata, Avadanakalpalata, Avasarasara, Lalitaratnamala, 
Muktavalikavyam, Vatsyayanasatrasara, and Auchitya- 
vichSracharcha. (d) Padyakadambarl, SasivamsakSvyam, 
Desopadesa, Narmamala, Chitrabharata, Kanakajanakl, 
Amritataranga, Chaturvargasaiigraha, and Kavikantha- 
bharana. (e) Darpadalana, Kalavilasa, Samayamatrika, 
Sevyasevakopadesa, (0 Dasavataracharita and Charucharya. 

A work named Lokaprakasa has also been ascribed 
to his authorship. But it seems to be the work of a third 
rate writer of the Mughal period and bristles with numer¬ 
ous Persian terms and Mohomadan names such as Salam 
Bandagi, KhwajS, Mir etc. etc. 

The following are the authors quoted in the above 
works of Kshemendra :—Utpalaraja, 
Tufijina, Kalak, Kalidasa, Sana, 
Harsa, Ratnakara, Parimala, Vallata^ 
Gaudinaka, RSjasekhara, Induraja, Viradeva, SShila, 
Bhatto Narayana, Dipaka, Muktakana, Syamala, Bhava-. 
bhuti, LStadindira, Risso, Yasovarma, Chakra, VSgbhatta, 
Bhartrimentha, Abhinanda, Bharavi, Bhartrihari, Chandra 
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ka, &va8v5min, Indrabhanu*, Maynra, MuktikalaSa,® D5mo- 
daragupta, Bhatto Vachaspati, Bhatta ballata, Vidyanandai 
Bbatta Udaya-Simha^ and Rajaputra Lakshma^Sditya.' 


Madhusudan Kaul; 


1. IndrabhSnu. He was a foreign minister to King Bhlma^ahi. 

2. He was the great grand-father of Bilhai^a. 

3. Son of Ratnasimha, King of Sri Vljaye^a and author of Lalita> 
mahakavya and Bhaktibhava-mahakavya, 

4. Udayasiraha and Lakshma^iaditya were the pupils cf 
Kshemendra« 
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